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ideas almost in a paragraph, and sticks to the older classifications. 
These, however, are only minor criticisms. The illustrations are 
fairly good, although it is difficult to understand why in most Ger¬ 
man books, whenever the author has an original picture, the words 
“Eigene Beobachtung” are always given in the legend, for the 
presumption is that if not otherwise indicated, the pictures are by 
the author. T. H. W. 


Practical Treatment. A Handbook of Practical Treatment. 
In three volumes. Edited by John H. Musser, M.D., Professor 
of Clinical Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, and A. O. 
J. Kelly, M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania. Volume I; pp. 909; 227 illustrations. Phila¬ 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1911. 

“There is in Medicine an art and a science, each mutually 
dependent on the other. The practising physician’s chief concern, 
however, is with the art, rather than the science. . . .” 

With this as the opening sentence, the editors strike the keynote 
of the work before us. This expression, coming from the diagnosti¬ 
cian, the consultant, the teacher, the laboratory expert, and the 
practising physician, each of whom is represented in one or the 
other or both of the two editors of this treatise, has an authoritative 
significance of considerable interest. Especially is this true to-day 
when the mutual dependence of the art and the science is coming to 
be recognized by the more thoughtful of those governing the direc¬ 
tion of medical development. 

The time is ripe for just such a book as this. The treatment of 
many diseases has, through experiment, passed either entirely out 
of empyricism, or theory and reasoning has led scientists far toward 
the solution of the body’s defensive and offensive mechanism. 
A Handbook of Practical Treatment, therefore, written today by 
such international authorities as compose the list of 79 contributors 
to this work, constitutes an indispensable aid to the practitioner. 

Among the contributors are surgeons and specialists in various 
branches of medicine. This is, as the editors rightly term it, an 
“innovation” by which “the treatment of certain borderland and 
other diseases” is discussed by “physician and surgeon” or special¬ 
ist “so that the reader may have the benefit of the points of view 
of both.” 

The book is in marked contrast to former works on this subject, 
in that drugs and prescriptions constitute a very minor part. 

Among comparatively new subjects in a work of this kind are the 
following: Preventive Treatment; General Principles of Dietetics, 
Serum Therapy, and Organotherapy; The Rest Cure, The Work 
Cure, and Psychotherapy; Exercise; Massage and Mechanotherapy; 
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Hydrotherpay and Balneotherapy; Climatotherapy and Health 
Resorts; Artificial Aerotherapy; Electrotherapy and Radiotherapy. 

“Preventive Treatment” deals with National, State, and Muni¬ 
cipal Health Boards. Under this head also appears “ Prophylaxis of 
Infectious Disease,” “Disinfection,” and “Protective Inoculation,” 
the latter being but briefly treated, as it is more fully dealt with 
under serum therapy. 

To the subjects “General Principles of Dietetics” and “Dietetics 
of Infancy” is allotted 118 pages in this volume of 909 pages. 
Technical discussions of these subjects are omitted, but sufficiently 
detailed consideration of methods of determining food values for 
infant and adult is given to enable the practitioner to exercise his 
own judgment in making up dietaries. This is to be preferred to 
the usual custom of itemized meals for pathological conditions, 
often wholly unsuited to the patient in question. 

The chapter on “General Principles of Serum Therapy” will be 
read with much interest. It is a thoroughly up-to-date authoritative 
discussion of this foremost subject in modern medicine. Protective 
and curative inoculations in certain disease conditions are consid¬ 
ered. Possibly lack of space prevented, but it would have been 
helpful to the practitioner had a few temperature charts been 
introduced to show some of the reactions and their significance. 

In the chapter on “Organotherapy” the writer takes a very 
gratifyingly conservative view of the subject which it is to be hoped 
will check the irrational therapeutist and medical faddist. The 
chapter on “Exercise, Massage, and Mechanotherapy” is probably 
the most comprehensive treatment of the subject that has as yet 
appeared—certainly in a handbook. 

Hydrotherapy and Balneotherapy, recognized as essential to 
most modern hospitals, are thoroughly discussed and illustrated 
under this head. 

The subject of Climatotherapy, usually briefly dealt with in 
text-books and too extensively treated of in special publications, 
is presented succinctly, with, however, specific reference to resorts 
and their suitability to different pathological conditions. 

While, as already stated, the consideration of drugs, as such, 
receives little space in this volume, the subject of drug action is 
dealt with under the headings “The General Principles of Drug 
Treatment” and “Drug Poisoning and Drug Habit.” 

The index, a portion of these large works often recklessly 
neglected, is practical, thorough, and, so far as tested, accurate. 

The book is possibly too bulky, and this is only the first volume. 
When, however, one considers the immense amount of material 
which may be comprised under the term “Treatment,” the editors, 
by judicious omission, will be found to have done well in reducing 
the mass to even 909 pages. Long dissertations on drugs whose 
actions are imperfectly understood and on methods pf doubtful 
merit are conspicuously absent. 
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As one reads, in review, the chapters which compose this volume, 
the impression is that here are the modern methods acceptable to 
authoritative and conservative medical men. Such a book must, 
therefore, be an essential in the equipment of the practising physi¬ 
cian who would guard himself against the fallacies and errors which 
have brought treatment into such disrepute from time to time. 

Lack of space prevents detailing further the many features of 
this work which deserve notice. One cannot, however, close this 
review without a word regarding Dr. A. O. J. Kelly, whose death 
has proved such a loss to American medicine. Conversant with 
the laboratory as well as the clinical side of medicine, he was emi¬ 
nently fitted to act, together with Professor John H. Musser, as 
the “guiding hand” in the production of this valuable addition to 
medical literature. C. N. B. C. 


Sehprobentafeln zur Bestimmung der Sebscharff. fur die 
Ferne. Fur die Zweckf. der Praxis und mit besoxder 
Berucksichtigung der Bedurfnisse der arztlichen Gut- 

ACHTERTATIGKEIT. TEST OBJECTS FOR DETERMINING THE VlSUAL 

Acuity for Distance. Intended for Practice and with 
Particular Consideration of the Requirements of Medical 
Certification. By Dr. v. Ammon, Army Surgeon and Oculist 
in Munich. Second edition; 8 lithographic tables. Munich: 
J/F. Lehmann, 1909. 

The purpose of the designer of these test cards has been not 
simply to offer to the examiner test types and objects which might 
be in some respects an improvement upon the many existing ones, 
but his object has been to supply a method of testing central vision 
which shall be as far as possible objective in character and to permit 
ready comparison between and control of the statements of the 
person under examination by suitable variation of the methods 
of examination. Direct view of the test object, controlled by reflec¬ 
tion of the same in a mirror, is one of the ingenious devices employed 
as follows: The subject is asked to read the lowest line he can 
decipher. He is then requested to read from an identical card 
(in reverse type) when reflected in a mirror. If the two agree the 
result may be accepted as the real degree of central vision. A 
simulator would be liable to select the same lines in each test, not 
knowing that the reflected letters can be so arranged that their 
virtual distance is greater than by the direct test, and thus require 
a higher degree of visual acuity. The cards also contain a number 
of other ingenious devices which fulfil a needed requirement not 
to be found in the usual armamentarium of the oculist. 

T. B. S. 



